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CIVIL  DEFENSE: 
THE  MILITARY  CHAPLAIN'S  PRE-  AND  POST ATTACK 
RESPONSIBILITIES 

1.  Introduction. 

a.  Purpose  of  paper. 

(1)  To  describe  the  military  chaplain's  duties  in  a  pre-  and  post 
atomic  attack. 

(2)  To  discuss  his  military  and  civilian  responsibilities. 

(5)  To  enable  him  to  meet  his  obligations  by  recommending  changes 
in  the  pertinent  TO&E  structure  for: 

(a)  Personnel. 

(b)  Equipment. 

b.  Assumptions. 

(1)  That  an  atomic  strike  on  the  United  States  will  involve  un- 
precedented civilian  responsibilities  for  the  military  chaplain. 

(2)  That  new  concepts  of  the  chaplain's  functions  in  an  atomic  war 
are  needed  now. 

c.  Limitations. 

(1)  No  experience  factor  as  a  background  for  this  study  exists. 

(2)  A  detailed  account  of  the  chaplain's  responsibilities  is  not 
feasible. 

(5)  Only  areas  most  relevant  to  the  chaplain's  duties  in  an  atomic 
attack  are  discussed. 

2.  Chaplain  Responsibilities 
a.  Preparation 

(1)   Spiritual 

(a)   Individually 


(b)  Congregational ly. 

1.  By  motivating  his  congregation  to  meet  crises  through  his  preach- 
ing such  sermons  as: 

(a)  God  and  the  Atom. 

(b)  Religion  for  an  Atomic  Age. 

(c)  The  Whole  Armor  of  God. 

2.  By  teaching  religious  obligations  an  atomic  war  might  modify. 
5.  By  protecting  against  loss  ecclesiastical  items  needed  to  carry 

out  the  tenets  of  the  chaplain' s  church.  These  include: 

(a)  Wafers,  wine,  and  grape  juice. 

(b)  Anointing  oil  and  holy  water. 

(c)  The  Holy  Writ  and  missals* 

(d)  Vestments. 

4.  By  preparing  brief  tracts  with  words  of  comfort  for  victims  of  an 
atomic  attack. 
(2)   Physical. 
(5)  Educational. 

(a)  Through  the  study  of: 

1.  Nuclear  warfare. 

2.  First  aid. 

5»  Psychology  and  counseling. 

(b)  Through  the  training  of: 

1.  Other  chaplains. 

2.  Enlisted  assistants. 
5.  Civilian  clergy. 

b.  Organization:  Chaplain  Disaster  Teams: 
(1)   Military. 
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( a)  Men 

1.  Chaplain 

2.  Enlisted 

(b)  Mission 

( c)  Materiel 

Civilian 

(a)  Weaknesses  shown  in  the: 

1.  Lack  of  motivation  of  the  people. 

2.  Lack  of  training  of  the  leaders. 

(b)  Strengths  shown  in: 

1.  Motivation  achieved. 

2.  Leaders  challenged  and  organized. 
5.  A  program  begun. 

5»  Conclusions: 

The  military  chaplain  will  accomplish  his  mission  through  faith, 
resourcefulness,  preparation,  and  hard  work. 
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CIVIL  DEFENSE: 
THE  MILITARY  CHAPLAIN'S  PRE-  AND  POST  ATTACK 
RESPONSIBILITIES 
Introduction 

Speaking  of  the  Heroshima  bombing,  one  author  states:   "In  the  accounts 
given  by  those  who  lived  through  it,  the  A-bomb  attack  is  described  primarily 
as  a  personal  catastrophe,  a  horrible  event  in  the  individual's  life  experi- 
ence, during  which  his  personal  survival  was  at  stake. *r 

Remove  one  word  from  the  above  illustration,  Heroshima,  and  substitute 
the  word,  United  States.  The  quoted  reactions  of  Japanese  citizens  might 
well  be  those  of  Americans  in  the  event  of  an  attack  here.  Should  an  A-bomb 
hit  the  United  States,  unprecedented  civilian  duties  would  envelop  the  mil- 
itary chaplain.  This  is  inferred  from  a  recent  statement  by  General  Willard 
G.  Wyman,  head  of  the  Continental  Army  Command: 

"In  an  atomic  attack  on  the  United  States,  the  military  will  assume  au- 
thority to  'conscript  and  commandeer'  defense  workers  and  to  carry  out  pun- 
ishments in  areas  where  'civil  authorities  are  incapable  of  functioning.' 
While  conceding  'this  may  pain  a  democratic  society,' .. .such  a  provision  is 
necessary  for  'realism'  in  nuclear  age  defense  planning." 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  describe  the  military  chaplain's  duties 
before  and  after  an  atomic  strike  on  the  United  States  as  they  relate  to 
the  military  and  the  civilian  community.  While  no  experience  factor  exists  for 
this  presentation,  it  is  believed  the  chaplain  TO&E  structure  should  be  amend- 
ed to  give  the  chaplain  support  commensurate  with  his  new  duties. 

Space  does  not  permit  a  detailed  account  of  the  chaplain' s  duties  in 
this  writing.  The  important  consideration  in  this  subject  is  to  give  a  broad, 
realistic  orientation  to  the  chaplain  with  an  atomic  mission  and  adequate 


logistical  support  for  him  to  accomplish  that  mission. 
Chaplain  Responsibilities 

The  chaplain  must  be  personally  and  spiritually  prepared  for  his  tasks 
ahead.  The  laity  assumes  the  chaplain  prepared  to  bring  "God  to  men  and  men 
to  God."  He  will  best  be  able  to  fulfill  such  spiritual  mission  as  he  daily 
communes  with  God  and  practices  his  faith. 

An  opportunity  and  area  of  responsibility  of  the  military  chaplain  is 
to  his  congregation.  In  the  pre-attack  period  the  chaplain  should  begin  mo- 
tivating his  congregation  to  meet  crises  ahead.  One  way  is  through  preach- 
ing such  sermons  as:  God  and  the  Atom,  Religion  for  an  Atomic  Age,  and  the 
Whole  Armor  of  God. 

The  chaplain  must  teach  his  congregation  what  religious  obligations  an 
atomic  war  might  modify.  For  example,  in  an  ordinary  war  Catholic  priests 
are  granted  permission  to  say  additional  masses  not  permitted  in  peace  time. 
Those  liturgical  Protestant  bodies  which  have  special  religious  obligations 
must  be  reeducated  where  possible.  The  chaplain  can  render  a  real  service 
to  his  congregation  answering  such  questions  as  an  atomic  strike  might  raise: 
What  about  communion  when  I  can't  get  to  church?  What  about  confirmation? 
How  long  can  I  wait  for  baptism?  The  chaplain  must  instruct  in  alternatives 
to  these  expected  church  practices,  or  he  must  give  an  answer  that  will  allay 
the  apprehensions  of  his  congregation.  To  be  realistic  about  this  problem 
is  to  know  that  many  obligations  of  the  church  will  be  impossible  or  greatly 
delayed  after  an  atomic  strike.  Chaplains  can  help  their  charges  now  by 
giving  them  any  alternate  solutions  they  may  carry  out  when  meeting  their 
normal  church  requirements  is  impossible. 

The  chaplain  must  protect  against  loss  ecclesiastical  items  needed  to 
carry  out  the  tenets  of  the  chaplain's  church.  These  include:  Wafers,  wine, 


and  grape  juice;  anointing  oil  and  holy  water;  the  Holy  Writ,  missals, 
and  vestments. 

A  fourth  opportunityof  the  chaplain  in  this  pre-attack  time:   He  should 
prepare  brief  tracts  with  words  of  comfort  for  victims  of  an  atomic  attack. 
These  may  be  air-dropped  or  passed  out  by  individuals.  With  libraries 
gone,  people  dazed  and  helpless,  some  of  them  might  capture  a  spark  of  hope 
from  such  effort  by  the  chaplain. 

Not  only  must  the  chaplain  be  prepared  with  a  spiritual  program  to  be 
put  in  force  on  A-day,  but  he  must  be  physically  equipped  to  withstand  the 
extra  strains  and  emotional  turmoils  about  him  and  in  him.  The  chaplaincy 
of  an  atomic  age  must  correct  the  mistakes  of  the  past.  It  must  insist  on 
regular  programs  of  physical  activity  for  all  chaplains. 

The  third  major  area  of  preparation  of  the  chaplain  to  meet  his  ob- 
ligations in  an  atomic  age  is  educational.  He  must  avail  himself  of  every 
opportunity  to  learn  more  of  nuclear  warfare  problems.  He  should  attend 
whatever  service  schools  are  available  as  quotas  permit.  In  the  event  the 
service  school  is  not  available  due  to  a  shortage  of  chaplains  or  limited 
school  quotas,  he  should  enroll  in  correspondence  work. 

The  chaplain  should  study  first  aid.  In  an  atomic  war  the  chaplain  as 
in  past  wars  at  times  will  act  as  medical  man.  The  thought  invites  disagree- 
ment. The  idea  arouses  indignation  and  reminders  that  the  chaplain  is  min- 
ister, priest,  or  rabbi — medical  training  is  not  required  by  his  MOS.  The 
chaplain  of  an  atomic  holocaust  area  must  be  prepared  to  rescue  men  phy- 
sically by  binding  their  wounds  and  spiritually  by  comforting  assurance. 

The  story  of  the  Good  Samaritan'*  is  cited  as  an  example  of  mercy  and 
compassion  worthy  of  emulation  by  any  chaplain.  In  the  account,  no  prayer 


is  prayed,  no  sermon  preached.  His  three  notable  deeds  are  simply- 
stated:   "He  (  the  Samaritan  )  had  compassion. ..went  to  him  (  the  injured  ) 
♦i; bound  up  his  wounds... took  care  of  him."  Though  the  Good  Samaritan  was 
no  clergyman,  he  acted  as  any  man  of  God  is  expected  to  act.  Ironically, 
a  clergyman  in  the  story  did  arrive  on  the  scene  of  the  wounded  man  before 
the  Samaritan.  It  was  his  tragedy  that  he  was  too  busy  with  "spiritual" 
pursuits  to  stop  and  save  a  man's  life. 

After  the  Heroshima  bombing,  "Fr.  Kleinsorge,  a  German  priest  heard 
a  voice  from  the  underbrush,  'Have  you  anything  to  drink?'  When  he  had 
penetrated  the  bushes,  he  saw  there  were  about  twenty  men,  and  they  were 
all  in  the  nightmarish  state:   their  faces  were  burned,  their  eye-sockets 
were  hollow,  and  the  fluid  from  their  melted  eyes  had  run  down  their  cheeks. 
Their  mouths  were  swollen,  pus-covered  wounds,  which  they  could  not  bear  to 
stretch  enough  to  admit  the  spout  of  the  teapot."  This  account  of  a  priest 
in  action  after  the  Heroshima  will  be  a  repeated  scene  in  any  future  atomic 
bombing  of  other  cities.  A  hand  on  the  shoulder,  an  encouraging  word,  a 
short  prayer  will  constitute  the  most  formal  of  religious  acts  on  the  atom- 
ic battlefield.  More  time  will  not  be  available.  But  this  does  not  mean 
a  chaplain's  job  will  be  curtailed.  He  must  recognize  his  mission  to  min- 
ister to  the  needs  of  his  fellow  man.  Let  him  often  recall  the  story  of 
the  Good  Samaritan. 

Another  account  of  the  Heroshima  bombing:   "Mr.  Taniboto5,  a  Japanese 
Protestant  minister,  found  about  twenty  men  and  women  on  the  sand  pit... He 
reached  down  and  took  a  woman  by  the  hands,  but  her  skin  slipped  off  in 
huge  glove -like  pieces." 

Consider  a  medical  doctor  working  over  patients  after  the  same  bomb- 
ing:  "Dr.  Sasaki  lost  all  sense  of  profession  and  stopped  working  as  a 


skillful  surgeon  and  sympathetic  man.  He  became  an  automaton  mechanically- 
wiping,  daubing,  draining..."  Three  professional  men  have  been  depicted 
successively  at  the  scene  of  the  Heroshima  holocaust.  The  doctor  showed 
signs  of  personal  stress.  That  too  will  be  repeated  in  the  event  of  an  a- 
tomic  bombing  anywhere  on  populated  areas. 

A  further  challenge  for  the  chaplain  in  preparing  for  atomic  duty  in 
an  atomic  disaster  is  that  of  increased  attention  to  the  study  of  psychol- 
ogy and  counseling.  The  concensus  among  many  authorities  is  that  50$  of 
the  minimal  casulties  of  a  future  atomic  bombing  must  be  cared  for  by  wel- 
fare workers  and  chaplains.  These  casulties  will  need  the  counseling  skill 
and  practical  help  these  non-medical  groups  will  be  able  to  give,  -psychi- 
atrists will  not  be  available  for  this  kind  of  assistance  to  -g-ive  atomic 
victims. 

A  second  area  of  educational  responsibility  for  the  chaplain  is  train- 
ing. Equipped  himself  with  a  knowledge  of  essential  disaster  subjects  as 
well  as  counseling,  the  chaplain  has  the  job  of  training  other  chaplains. 
Military  schools  will  continue  to  occupy  a  prominent  place  of  importance 
in  the  career  of  chaplains.  It  is  to  these  the  supervisory  chaplain 
should  look  to  give  the  chaplains  under  him  their  principle  military 
instruction;   however,  the  senior  chaplain  through  his  own  preparation 
and  experience  should  utilize  regular  staff  meetings  to  instruct  in  such 
subjects  as  his  chaplains  need  for  their  own  preparation  in  an  atomic  age* 
In  addition,  the  chaplain  should  encourage  his  subordinates  to  enroll  in 
correspondence  work  end  take  advantage  of  courses  offered  by  other  sections 
from  time  to  time. 

In  the  Pre-attack  time  the  chaplain  should  engage  in  another  kind  of 
training  with  his  chaplains.  Through  motion  pictures,  slides,  guest  speakers, 
through  discussions,  the  atomic  mission  of  chaplains  can  be  visualized  and 


planned  for.  Through  the  days  ahead  as  the  field  is  envisioned  and  train- 
ing is  continued,  the  picture  of  the  chaplain's  job  will  come  into  clearer 
focus. 

The  chaplain  has  the  duty  to  train  his  enlisted  assistants  for  their 
job  in  an  atomic  strike.  Their  duties  will  be  described  in  the  next  major 
point  under  Organization. 

Through  the  commander' s  civilian  liaison  duty,  the  chaplain  can  ful- 
fill a  part  of  this  duty  through  his  participation  in  civilian  activities 
as  his  military  duties  permit.   It  must  be  understood  that  increasingly 
the  chaplain  must  work  with  his  civilian  clergy  counterparts.  The  prepa- 
ration against  the  day  of  an  atomic  strike  on  the  United  States  must  in- 
clude civiliahsi  All  the  chaplain  can  do  in  the  preparatory  time  before 
a  possible  attack  to  awaken  sleeping  citizens  he  should  do.  Because  of 
the  nature  of  the  danger  facing  our  society,  the  military  of  the  future 
must  lock  armB  more  with  civilian  communities  in  mutual  understanding  and 
working  together.  Survival  demands  this.  Some  of  the  things  the  civil 
community  and  clergy  can  do  in  preparation  for  any  attack  on  the  United 
States  will  also  be  discussed  later  under  Organization. (relating  to  the 
civilian  team) • 

Organization:  The  Chaplain  Disaster  Teams:  Consider  first  the  Chap- 
lain Disaster  Team.  It  will  be  appropriate  here  to  state  that  any 
similarity  to  the  Chaplain  Disaster  Team  presently  paper  planned  by  the 
military  is  coincidental.  There  the  similarity  ends.  As  the  present 
Team  is  set  forth  (cf  LOGEX  material)  by  the  military  there  will  be  three 
chaplains  and  three  enlieted  men.  They  will  be  thrown  into  a  situation 
as  a  team  where  a  unit  is  knocked  out.  No  objections  to  this  plan.  Be- 
yond this  point,  the  Chaplain  Disaster  Team  organization  proposed  by  the 


military  does  not  represent  the  best  utilization  of  man  power.  For  instance, 
In  an  atomic  situation  where  the  military  is  committed  to  a  civil  mission, 
the  disaster  team  would  be  top  heavy  with  chaplains.  There  could  be  no 
justification  for  three  chaplains.   Any  one  of  the  chaplains  would  be  able 
with  proper  support  to  accomplish  his  disaster  mission.  The  fallacy  in  tfee 
team  concept  is  that  area  coverage  will  mean  much  in  a  disaster.  In  an 
atomic  attack  few  victims  would  think  or  really  care  to  check  denominations. 
They  would  care  for  physical  assistance  and  assurance.  While  the  military 
disaster  team  organization  for  chaplains  is  an  ideal  situation  that  will 
draw  little  criticism,  nevertheless,  it  is  formulated  on  a  peace  time  con- 
cept. 

The  Chaplain  Disaster  Team  as  it  is  visualized  should  be  weighty  with 
enlisted  assistants  and  only  one  chaplain.  Several  reasons  for  this  can 
be  considered:   As  has  been  mentioned  before  an  atomic  war  will  entail  an 
unusual  amount  of  physical  activity.  The  chaplain  will  need  physical  assist- 
ance to  enable  him  to  accomplish  his  job.   It  isn't  sufficient  reason  to 
indicate  rescue  to  be  the  responsibility  of  another.  People  are  a  chap- 
lain's responsibility  and  people  will  need  physical  assistance  from  the 
chaplain  in  an  atomic  strike.  The  chaplain  will  be  able  to  cover  a  great 
amount  of  space,  see  many  people,  render  much  aid  and  consolation  with  the 
aid  of  his  team.  Another  consideration  one  must  keep  in  mind  is  that  many 
enlisted  men  in  the  service  come  into  the  military  with  a  much  better  ed- 
ucation than  did  their  older  brothers  of  WWII.  These  men  today  have  skills 
the  military  is  utilizing  more  extensively  than  ever  before.  From  these 
strong,  talented,  and  ambitious  young  men  it  is  proposed  to  draw  a  chaplain 
team  crew  of  five  enlisted  men  with  the  following  skills  and  grades  listed 
as  proposals:   1  K.  Sp — Psychologist.  Senior  Non  Oom,  instructor  of  the 


squad  in  counseling  and  psychology.  If  this  seems  unrealistic  as  to 
qualification,  one  must  recall  even  VWII  with  many  professional  men  who 
were  drafted.  The  same  can  be  expected  in  an  atomic  attack  on  the  United 
States.  To  go  on  with  the  list  of  assistants  for  this  team* 

1  Sp2-First  Aid.  In  addition  to  normal  duties  of  his  training  he 
too  would  instruct  as  regular  duties  as  part  of 
the  team.  Present  first  aid  instruction  and 
OBR  training  is  insufficient  to  forego  the  services 
of  this  specialist. 
1  Sp2-Driver  and  Supply  specialist.  Duties  self  explanatory. 
1  Sp5_Recovery-Disposition  Specialist. 

1  SpJ-Religious  services  assistant  (presently  authorized) . 
These  soldiers  should  be  under  the  supervision  of  the  chaplain  and 
should  engage  regularly  in  disaster  training.  They  shouldrtrain  as  a  team, 
and  each  should  receive  instruction  in  the  other' s  basic  skills.  The  Chap- 
lain team  should  be  with. the  medics  anddccupy  "office  space"  with  them. 
In  peace  time  the  chaplain' s  spot  would  be  at  the  chapel  and  his  team  of 
enlisted  assistants  could  very  easily  be  absorbed  into  the  unit:  organization 
in  their  secondary  MOS'sS  if  necessary  above  the  TO&E. 

Mission!  The  mission  of  the  team  would  be  twofold — Physical  and  spiri- 
tual. The  team  job  would  be  to  rescue,  to  give  first  aid,  to  comfort  the 
bereaved  where  possible,  to  spiritually  minister  to  the  disconsolate  and 
dying,  to  bury  the  dead,  to  keep  records,  to  distribute  any  aids  the  sit- 
uation dictates.   All  of  thes  activities  would  be  approved,  closely  coordinated 
with  all  appropriate  military  and  civilian  authorities. 

Materiel:   In  order  to  carry  out  the  chaplain's  mission,  he  will  need 
transportation.  For  many  years  the  chaplain  has  been  given  a  jeep  with 
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trailer  for  his  logistical  support.   It  is  proposed  that  this  be  replaced 
with  an  Army  Personnel  Carrier.  This  transportation  is  more  in  keeping 
with  the  body  space  needed  for  his  team  and  supplies.  The  team  should 
have  normal  rescue  materiel  in  the  APO  together  with  such  religious 
supplies  as  would  be  needed  at  the  disaster  scene* 

Civilian  Community:  This  is  the  chaplain's  disaster  team.  It  is 
his  responsibility.  He  cannot  leave  it  alone.  Regulations  place  a  duty 
on  the  chaplain  toward  it — the  civilian  community — even  in  peace  time. 
He  must  do  all  he  can  to  assist  his  civilian  neighbors  in  organizing  and 
joining  purposes  with  the  military  in  the  planning  against  an  atomic  attack. 
Before  attempting  to  organize  a  civilian  team  for  an  atomic  strike,  one  should 
note  the  difficulties  a  chaplain  or  any  other  crusader  faces  in  such  under- 
taking.  A  recent  article  from  Newsweek  states:   "It  (CD)  has  gone  largely 
unnoticed,  but  the  Federal  Civil  Defense  program  is  at  its  lowest  ebb.... 
Now  even  its  routine  activities  are  slowing  down.  In  some  states  they 
have  come  almost  to  a  halt.  It  is  cutting  back  its  efforts  to  stockpile 
equipment,  and  is  doing  nothing  at  all  about  stockpiling  food.  Millions 
of  dollars  available  for  state  programs  lie  unused  because  the  states  aren't 
matching  funds." 

In  a  recent  appearance  at  the  U.  S.  Army  Chaplain  School,  the  Rev- 
erend Robert  F.  Lindemann,  Chief  of  Chaplains  of  the  New  York  City  Civil 
Defense  Commiesi6n,  stated  there  was  no  formal  chaplain  training  program. 
He  said  in  effect  that  his  chaplains  were  clergymen  and  knew  their  jobs. 
Such  a  view  coming  from  one  of  the  best  clerical  authorities  in  the  CD 
program  should  cause  concern.  The  military  knows  that  its  chaplains  are 
in  need  of  continuing  training  to  be  prepared  for  atomic  emergencies. 

There  are  two  basic  weaknesses  in  the  CD  program  where  the  chaplain 


in  his  military  responsibility  to  effect  civilian  liaison  might  be  able 
to  assist: 

Motivation.  The  most  serious  weakness  in  the  OD  program  is  the 
lack  of  motivation.  People  don't  care.  They  are  unconcerned.  They 
lounge  under  the  canopy  of  complascency.  The  military  has  always  come 
through  in  emergencies.  They  will  again — even  if  an  atomic  bomb  hits. 
That  is  something  of  the  underlying  trouble  area  for  CD.  In  the  military 
this  kind  of  unconcern  would  be  labeled  poor  morale.  Through  the  local 
OD  Administrator  and  warden,  after  approval  from  his  commander,  the  chap- 
lain should  effect  liaison.  He  should  make  clear  his  intention — that 
his  plan  is  an  attempt  to  arouse  interest  and  to  assist  in  organizing 
teams  where  no  action  has  been  taken  by  the  churches.  Then  the  chaplain 
should  establish  liaison  with  the  local  Chief  of  Chaplains  or  other  cleri- 
cal leaders  in  the  CD  program.   After  effecting  his  cooperative  liaison, 
the  chaplain  should  seek  through  every  reasonable  means  to  arouse  the 
interest  of  the  churches.  He  may  achieve  this  objective  through  the  follow- 
ing media:   1.  Addresses  to  civic  organizations,  pastors'  conferences, 
church  conventions.  2.  Preaching  services,  youth  meetings,  schools. 
5.  Through  the  proper  presentation  of  his  military  experiences,  through 
various  visual  aids,  he  will  get  a  respected  hearing.  Through  enthusi- 
astic presentations  and  challenges,  the  chaplain  might  arouse  much  in- 
terest and  action.  This  kind  of  thing  would  be  a  tremendous  boost  to 
the  military  stock  in  assisting  to  make  for  good  community  relations 
whether  a  different  objective  existed  or  not. 

The  second  area  of  assistance  the  chaplain  might  render  is  in  the 
organization  of  the  church  CD  program. 

Organization.   After  motivating  the  churches,  the  chaplain  may  well 
discover  able  leaders  for  disaster  teams  in  the  event  of  an  atomic  strike. 
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This  will  be  a  fine  time  for  him  to  withdraw  after  making  sure  that 
organizational  leaders  are  present  to  carry  out  such  organization  of 
teams  which  will  have  definite  tasks  in  an  atomic  disaster.  Of  im- 
portance will  be  the  chaplain's  frequent  contacts  with  the  churches  to 
observe  the  work  and  to  be  ready  to  lend  encouragement  for  any  falter- 
ing interest.  This  will  be  a  continuing  responsibility  for  the  chap- 
lain. 

In  the  organization  of  the  civilian  disaster  team  it  is  assumed 
that  most  of  the  chaplain  duties  will  be  repeated  by  an  effective 
mission  of  the  civilian  clergy.  These  duties  include: 
1.  Responding  to  disaster  calls.  2.  Rescuing  the  trapped  in  debris. 
5«  First  Aid  to  Wounded.  4.  Spiritual  ministering  as  occasion  requires 
and  wisdom  dictates  through:  Prayers 

Last  Rites 

Comfort  of  Holy  Writ 
Counseling 
Tagging  casulties 
Funerals 
It  is  possible  the  chaplain  will  be  working  with  the  civilians. 
While  his  primary  duty  is  to  assist  his  own  military  family  first, 
martial  law  might  pla.ee  additional  tasks  on  the  chaplain  in  the  civilian 
community.  In  such  an  event  the  chaplain  will  utilize  the  same  resources 
and  carry  out  the  same  kind  of  mission  as  with  the  military. 

The  following  are  visualized  problems  in  both  the  military  and  civilian 
communities  following  an  atomic  attack  on  CONUS: 

1.  Welfare  problems  in  which  chaplains  and  other  clergy  will  be  sought. 

2.  An  increase  of  personal  problems  arising  out  of  separations  from  loved 
ones,  stress  problems,  delinquencies,  marital  problems. 
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3»  One  potential  problem  concerns  marriage  in  a  postatomic  age.  Opinion 
is  divided  on  the  subject,  but  as  one  author  states:   "it  is  not  too 
great  an  excursion  in  calculation  to  suppose  that  marriages  in  a  post- 
war period  might  depend  on  adhering  to  regulations  requiring  that  marriage 
partners  have  a  roentgen  dosage  below  a  fixed  limit.  Such  restrictions 
might  appear  to  be  overly  harsh... but  the  future  of  a  nation  could  depend 
upon  assuring  propagation  where  the  minimum  number  of  genetic  mutations  is 
involved." 

Conclusions:  The  picture  is  dark.  On  one  side  there  is  the  great 
imposing  threat.  On  the  other  side  free  people  do  not  properly  estimate 
estimate  the  strength  of  that  threat.  They  go  about  their  tasks  with  no 
alarm  where  there  should  be  alarm.  Then  there  is  the  military  chaplain. 
He  can  stand  out  like  a  beacon  light  to  give  guidance  to  those  deceived, 
to  give  a  spiritual  shaking  to  those  that  sleep.  He  is  a  man  of  God  and 
the  mission  calls  for  challenging  resourcefulness  and  hard  work  to  prepare 
himself  and  others  for  the  dangers  ahead. 

Because  he  is  the  "spiritual  commander"  of  the  military  which  never 
sleeps,  but  vigilantly  scans  the  horizon  for  any  enemy,  the  chaplain  has 
been  given  a  great  task  which  he  will  fulfill. 

Lastly,  the  United  States  must  be  bolder  in  its  support  and  more 
aggressive  in  releasing  information  to  civil  communities  in  order  to 
awaken  the  people  from  a  dangerous  sleep.   All  the  citizens  need  to  know 
and  be  challanged  to  share  mutually  in  the  tasks  ahead. 
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CIVIL  DEFENSE: 
THE  •  ILITARY  CHAPLAIN'S  PRE-  AND  POST  ATTACK 

RESPONSIBILITIES 

This  paper  gives  a  broad  orientation  to  the  chaplain  who 
is  alarming  for  duties  incident  to  an  atomic  attack  uoon  the 

USA. 

The  chaplain  can  prepare  himself  not  only  by  practicing 
daily  faith  but  also  by  planning  the  following: 

1.  Sermons  such  as  "Reli£ion  for  an  Atomic  Age" 

2.  Emergency  supplies  such  as  com.union  wine  and  wafers 

3.  Tracts  of  comfort  and  encouragement 
l±.  Personal  physical  fitness 

5>.  Special  schooling  to  increase  readiness 

6.  Knowledge  of  first  aid  techniques 

7.  Appropriate  counseling  for  the  circumstances 

8.  Training  of  other  chaplains  and  assistants 

t 

Also,  the  chaplain  needs  to  be  organized  into  Chaplain 
Disaster  Teams.   The  recommended  team  consists  of  one  chap- 
lain and  five  assistants.   The  five  assistants  should  be 
trained  in  five  specialties:   psychology,  supply,  first  aid, 
recovery  and  disposition,  end  religious  services. 

T>>e  recommended  vehicle  for  this  CD  Team  is  the  armored 
personnel  carrier.   Thus  the  chaplain  would  have  far  better 
access  to  the  battlefield  than  he  would  have  with  the  more 
traditional  "jeep".   And  there  would  be  more  room  for  his 
team. 

Finally,  the  chaplain  can  help  to  awaken  the  civilian 
community  from  complacency.   This  can  be  done  in  tx^o  ways. 
First,  he  can  work  with  the  Civil  Defense  "chief  of  chap- 
lains."  Secondly,  he  can  assist  the  local  churches  in 
developing  a  Civil  Defense  program. 
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